ultimately bankrupt it.” 

In order for these objectives to be attained, it was deemed essential by 
the NSC that an outright “National Security State” posture be adopted by 
the United States. This involved not just a burgeoning of the military, but 
also an expansion of its already sprawling counterpart, the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA)." It also entailed placing a permanent mantle of 
official secrecy over the basis for most governmental decisionmaking, the 
systematic indoctrination of the public on all sorts of largely fictional exter- 
nal “threats” the military was needed to defend against, and an across-the- 
board repression of domestic dissent.°” Shortly, American society, already 
beset by an escalating series of officially sponsored spy scares and anticom- 
munist witch-hunts in every quarter from the State Department to 


* Anyone believing that the domestic economic prescription bound up in NSC 68 is in any way 
anachronistic or unique to the Truman era, should consider Ronald Reagan’s February 26, 1982, 
proposal to cut $41.4 billion (25 percent) from the federal budget for social programs, while on 
March 8 recommending a 50-percent increase in funding for nuclear weapons development and related 
activities. “Reaganomics,” which still holds considerable sway in Washington, was barely more than a 
recapitualtion of the principles articulated in the 1950 document. In any event, as stated in the 
original, the idea was to “hasten the decay of the Soviet system [by employing] economic warfare and 
political and psychological warfare with a view to fomenting and supporting unrest and revolt in 
selected strategic satellite countries [to] reduce the power and influence of the Kremlin inside the 
Soviet Union and other areas under its control [and, thereby,] foster the seeds of destruction within” 
the U.S.S.R.. This was, of course, precisely Reagan’s foreign policy recipe. For what may be the best 
analysis of prereaganite policy implementation in this regard, see Gregg Herken, The Winning Weapon 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1980). On the early Reagan era, see Chomsky, Towards a New Cold War, 
op. cit, For overviews of effects, see Fred Block, The Origins of International Economic Disorder (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1977) and’ Economic Instability and Military Strength: The Paradoxes 
of the 1950 Rearmament Decision,’ Politics and Society, Vol. 10, No. 1, 1980; Noam Chomsky, World 
Orders, Old and New (New York: Columbia University Press, 1995). 

tThe CIA, which was put together in 1946 and ’47, in large part from elements of the wartime Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS), included not just global inteiligence-gathering and -analysis divisions, but 
an “‘operations” or “‘clandestine services” component which was devoted to the active subversion, often 
through paramilitary means, of ideologically objectionable entities, including governments. This latter 
dimension of its activities fit well within a second line of attack recommended in NSC 68, that of 
organizing and supporting anticommunist guerrilla forces within the Soviet sphere —including the 
US.S.R., itself — which would serve over the long run to erode the Kremlin’s position politically, 
economically, and militarily; William Blum, The CIA:A Forgotten History (London: Zed Books, 1986). 
Implementing this strategy entailed a clear nazification of the U.S. defense establishment, at least 
insofar as it entailed the absorption by the OSS cum CIA of Abwehrgeneral Reinhard Gehlen, Hitler’s 
leading anti-Soviet intelligence expert, and the entire apparatus he'd deployed against the U.S.S.R. 
during World War II. Like Gehlen himself, most of these “operatives” were war criminals or worse — 
members of the Gestapo and other SS branches, or of openly collaborationist East European fascist 
moverments— but all were shielded from prosecution by the U.S. intelligence “community”; Reinhard 
Gehlen, The Service: The Memoirs of General Reinhard Gehlen (New York: World, 1972); Christopher 
Simpson, Blowback: America’s Recruitment of Nazis and Its Effects on the Cold War (New York: Collier 


Books, 1988). 
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Navajas ot the Ker-McGee mine removed uranium ore from the eorth much os if it were cool in this phatagraph taken in 
1953. Courtesy of AP/Wide World Phatos. 
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Cleonup of a nucleor uronium woste spill along the Rio Puerco, on the Novojo Notian, 1979. Photo: Don Budnick. 
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ous, the “virtual inhabitants” (more than 100,000 people) residing in the small towns 
east and south of the test site were placed in.. jeopardy by the AEC atomic test pro- 
gram (emphasis added).” 


To be sure, those most affected by the estimated 12 billion curies of 
radioactivity released into the atmosphere over the past forty-five years have 
been the native communities scattered along the periphery of Nellis. 
These include not only three Newe reservations —Duckwater, Yomba, and 
Timbisha—but the Las Vegas Paiute Colony and the Pahrump Paiute, 
Goshute, and Moapa reservations as well. Their circumstances have been 
greatly compounded by the approximately 900 underground test detona- 
tions which have, in a region where surface water sources are all but nonex- 
istent, resulted in contamination of groundwater with plutonium, tritium, 


and other radioactive substances at levels up to 3,000 times maximum “safe” 
limits.'1” 

Although the government has been steadfast in its refusal to conduct rel- 
evant epidemiology studies in Nevada, especially with respect to indigenous 
peoples, it has been credibly estimated that several hundred people had already 
died of radiation-induced cancers by 1981.7 The situation concerning birth 
defects and infant mortality in the area has also been kept deliberately murky, 
although the hideous aftermath of U.S. testing in the Marshall Islands may give 


hints as to what can be expected (or may already have occurred in some iso- 


*Howard Ball, Justice Downwind: America’s Atomic Testing Program in the 1950s (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986) p.85. A 1956 effort by concerned downwinders to legally enjoin the AEC from 
testing was defeated by a barrage of testimony and other evidence submitted by government officials 
and “scientific experts,” all of them insisting upon the “truth” that the tests presented “no public health 
hazard.” Although these witnesses were later proven to have lied under oath—-that is, they committed 
perjury in a manner constituting a “reckless disregard for human life,’ both of which are crimes in the 
United States—no legal action was ever taken against them; Kulentz, Geographies of Sacrifice, op. cit., 
p- 99; Randall Smith, “Charge Ike Misled Public on N-Tests,’ New York Daily News, Apr. 20, 1979; 
Richard D. Lyons, “Public Fears Over Nuclear Hazards Are Increasing,” New York Times, July 1, 1979. 
Also see Richard Miller, Under the Cloud: The Decades of Nuclear Testing (New York: Free Press, 1986). 

t“Report: Feds Snub Tribe’s Radiation Exposure,’ Reno Gazette-Journal, June 7, 1994. On estimate of 
deaths, see James W. Hulse, Forty Years in the Wilderness (Reno: University of Nevada Press, 1986) p. 61. 
Ironically, it appears that one such fatality may have been the hyperpatriotic actor John Wayne—a 
staunch advocate of U.S. nuclear supremacy——who was heavily irradiated by fallout from a test 
detonation while filming the movie The Conqueror in the Nevada desert during 1956. He, his costars, 
and most of the film crew later died of cancer; Karen G. Jackovitch and Mark Sennet, “The Children 
of John Wayne, Susan Hayward and Dick Powell Fear That Fallout Killed Their Parents,’ People, Nov. 
10, 1980. Also see Patrick Huyghe and David Konigsberg, “The Grim Legacy of Nuclear Testing,” 
New York Times Magazine, Apr. 22, 1979; Anne Fadiman, “The Downwind People: A Thousand 
Americans Sue for Damage Brought on by Atomic Fallout,’ Life, June 1980. 
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from the Indians of Nevada to the Aleuts, Inuits, and other peoples indige- 
nous to the Aleutian Archipelago.'* 

AEC preoccupation, with business sensibilities also led to one of the 
more bizarre propositions to emerge from the “Atoms for Peace” syndrome. 
This assumed the form of “Operation Plowshare” a grandiose scheme to det- 
onate thousands of bombs underground, and more than a few in the atmos- 
phere, for “commerial/strategic” purposes.'*° Ideas included a 1966 plan for 
using 315 megatons of nuclear explosives to cut a wider and deeper canal, 
either through Panama or the adjoining portion of Colombia—six years and 
$17 milion were spent trying to figure out which was preferable—and the 
1967-68 “Project Ketch,” in which it was calculated that the use of some- 
thing over a thousand devices would be sufficient to create a “national stor- 
age vault” beneath central Pennsylvania. '~/ 

Several subsurface blasts, designed to free up natural gas deposits while 
carving out huge underground vaults in which to store it, actually occurred. 
The first of a projected 40,000 such detonations, “Project Gasbuggy,’ was 
carried out on December 10, 1967, just outside the largely Diné community 
of Farmington, New Mexico.'*® What gas was released was “radioactive and 
unusable,” and attempts to circumvent the problem resulted in substantial 
atmospheric contamination.'*? Nonetheless, the AEC followed up in 1969 
with “Project Rulison,’ the simultaneous detonation of three buried devices 
near the town of Rifle, Colorado. Although the resulting trickle of gas was 
again too radioactive to use, the AEC went ahead, in 1974, with “Project Rio 
Blanco,” exploding a 50-kiloton bomb about a mile below the nearby Grand 
River Valley. Failure this time was complete.'”° 

The military value of such off-the-books testing must have been great, 
since during the same period the AEC, while spending some $138 million in 
tax dollars to produce an estimated $20—30 million in unusable gas for pri- 
vate oil corporations, also carried out similar exercises in the Carlsbad Caverns 
area of New Mexico, just east of the Mescalero Reservation, another outside 
the town of Fallon, Utah, another in an unpopulated area of central Nevada, 
and two more near the city of Hattiesburg, Mississippi.’ It is likely that such 
operations would have continued indefinitely had not information concern- 
ing the accidental 1970 “venting” of “Banebury”—the small (10-kiloton) 
device was buried 271 meters deep but still ruptured the earth’s surface and 
threw up a cloud of radioactive debris about three kilometers above the 
Nevada Test Site — produced enough frightened public reaction to force can- 
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In days gone by, when a real miner’s canary began to show signs of dis- 
tress, its owners could immediately abandon it to its fate, themselves scurry- 
ing to safety at the mouth‘ of the mine. The cynically analogous use of 
indigenous nations in the context of nuclear proliferation 1s unworkable. As 
should by now be apparent, in this case there is quite simply nowhere safe to 
run. Rather than serving as an early warning of avoidable danger, then, the 
fate of radioactively colonized native peoples— whether concentrated in the 
Grants Uranium Belt or scattered across the upper reaches of Saskatchewan, 
around the Nevada Test Site or far out in the northern Pacific—should be 
seen merely as a prefiguration of what will happen—indeed, 1s happening— 
to everyone else. “The chickens,” as Malcolm X once put it with typically 
eloquent bluntness, have truly “come home to roost2’!”? 


Reversing the Cold War Legacy 

It may be, as Dr. Rosalie Bertell worried more than fifteen years ago, that 
it is already too late, that Cold War and profit-generated nuclear contamination 
is already so ubiquitous as to have instigated an irreversible process of human 
extinction (“species suicide”).'®° On the other hand, as Jay M. Gould has more 
recently suggested, it may be that although it is now very late in the game, there 
is still hope, the outcome is not yet conclusively determined.'*’ Certainly, the 
marvelously complex organism we call earth possesses recuperative powers 
unfathomed—and perhaps unfathomable— within the arrogant heritage of 
Western science. Left to its own devices, it is entirely possible that the planet 
itself can begin to contain that which America’s most accomplished engineers 
cannot, thus rehabilitating to some extent the global ecosystem upon which 
they and we are equally dependent for survival.'®* 

The buck can be passed to the earth in this regard, however, no more than 
the impacts of nuclear contamination can be neatly displaced onto the internal 
colonies of Native North America. People are integral to, not something apart 
from, the planetary ecology. A certain range of responsibilities thus inhere in us, 
the shirking of which has led us inerringly to our present circumstance.'®° There 
1s NO way out of it: only a conscious and unswerving (re)assumption of these 
responsibilities by the great mass of humanity can favorably alter the situation in 
which we now find ourselves. The alternative is a not-so-distant extinction, not 
just of humans, but more likely of all higher vertebrate species as well.'** 

Within the framework of this discussion, the nature of our responsibil- 
ities 1s not mysterious. It does not devolve upon the cleanup of what has 
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already been done. Rather, it concerns prevention of any further prolifera- 
tion of radioactive contaminants in the environment. This means that we 
must, both individually and collectively, devise ways and means of preventing 
even one of George Bush’s hundreds of new reactors from being built.'®° We 
must find ways to actually stop the testing and production, not only of ever 
more sophisticated nuclear weapons, but of depleted uranium ammunition 
and comparable military-scientific innovations. The same holds true for the 
civil society's technological counterparts, from plutonium-powered pace- 
makers to neutron-driven spacecraft.” 

This will be neither easy nor painless. Among the many negative attrib- 
utes of the U.S’s Cold War drive to realize itself as a full-fledged “national 
security state’ has been a quintupling of the proportionate level of police 
power available to the government for purposes of ensuring that the citi- 
zenry does not interfere in any meaningful way with the functioning of the 
military-corporate status quo.'°° More to the point in some ways, the energy 
corporations themselves have been authorized to form autonomous security 
forces of their own.'®’ In addition to the 110,000 federal and 554,000 state 
and local police personnel now at large in America, the society is infested 
with more than 1.5 million “private” cops, all of them armed and provided 
the power of arrest, tied together by an unprecedentedly sophisticated and 
continuously evolving web of electronic files and communications, and feed- 
ing the world’s largest —and steadily burgeoning— prison system.'*® 

Plainly, the nuclear establishment has organized itself quite well to pre- 
vent any genuine disruption of business as usual. Under such conditions, 
a dispersal of oppositional energy and resources across a “broad front,” 
combatting the symptomologies of nuclear technology rather than the figu- 
ratively physiological cause of the “disease,” would prove disastrously self- 
defeating. A common focus or point of attack 1s clearly necessary if anything 
constructive is to be accomplished. In this connection, simple logic dic- 
tates—as it always did, if anyone outside the reservations had bothered to 
look at things honestly—that the crux of any strategy to halt the nuclear 
process is at its front end, in the mining and milling zones. 


*The recent atmospheric disentegration of a plutonium-laden Russian satellite should say all that needs 
saying about why this is so. The “controversy” about whether such a thing might happen has been 
going on for almost twenty years, since the Soviet Cosmos 954 crashed in Canada on January 24, 1978, 
without any real alteration in the practice of putting reactors aboard such space vehicles; Richard D. 
Lyons, “Carter Favors Ban on Atomic Reactors in Earth Satellites,” New York Times, Jan. 31, 1978. 
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